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no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, days’ sail, consequently about from fifty-four 
to sixty miles, in a southwesterly direction 
‘from Markland. The distance from Cape 
“\Sable to Cape Cod is stated in nautical 
For “The Friend.” | works as being west by south about seventy 
America Discovered in the Tenth Century. | leagues, that is about fifty-two miles. Biarne’s 
(Continued from page 130.) description of the coasts is very accurate, and 
in the island situate to the eastward, (between | 
which and the promontory that stretches to 
1. Geography and Hydrography. It is a| eastward and northward Leif sailed) we re- 
fortunate circumstance that these ancient ac-|cognise Nantucket. ‘The ancient Northmen 
counts have preserved not only geographical | found there many shallows (grunnszfui mikit); 
but also nautical, and astronomical facts, that | modern navigators make mention at the same 
may serve in fixing the position of the lands | place “ of numerous riffs and other shoals,” 
and places named. The nautical facts are of |and say “ that the whole presents an aspect 
special importance, although hitherto they | of drowned land.” 

have not been sufficiently attended to, viz. Kialarnes (from kiolr, a keel, and nes, a 
statements of the course steered and the dis- | cape, most likely so named on account of its 
tance sailed in a day. From data in the | striking resemblance to the keel of a ship, 
Landnama, and several other ancient Ice-| particularly of one of the long ships of the an- 
landic geographical works, we may gather | cient Northmen) must consequently be Cape 
that the distance of a day’s sailing was esti- | Cod, the Nauset of the Indians, which modern 
mated about twenty-seven or thirty geogra-| geographers have sometimes likened to a| 
phical miles (German or Danish, of which | horn, and sometimes to a sickle, or scythe. 
fifteen are equal to a degree: each of these |The ancient Northmen found here trackless 
accordingly equal to four English sea miles). | deserts (creft), and long narrow beaches and 
From the island of Helluland, afterwards | sand hills or sands (strandir langar ok sandar) 
called little Helluland, Biarne sailed to Heri-| of a very peculiar appearance, on which ac- 
ulfsnes (Ikigeit) in Greenland, with strong | count they called them Furdustrandir (won- 
southwesterly gales, in four days. The dis-|der-strands, from furda, res miranda, and 
tance between that cape and Newfoundland | strénd, strand, beach.) Compare the descrip- 
is about 150 miles, which will correspond, | tion given of this cape by a modern author, 
when we take into consideration the strong | Hitchcock: “ ‘The Dunes or sandhills, which 
gales. In modern descriptions it is stated | are often nearly or quite barren of vegetation, 
that this land partly consists of naked rocky | and of snowy whiteness, forcibly attract the 
flats, where no tree—not even a shrub—can | attention on account of their peculiarity. As 
grow, and which are therefore called Bar-| we approach the extremity of the cape, the 
ren; thus answering completely to the hellar|sand and barrenness increase; and in not a 
of the ancient Northmen, from which they|few places it would need only a party of 
named the country. Bedouin Arabs to cross the traveller’s path, 
Markland was situated to the southwest of|to make him feel that he was in the depths 
Helluland, distant about three days’ sail, or|of an Arabian or Libyan desert.” A remark- 
about from eighty to ninety miles. It is|able natural phenomenon, which is observed 
therefore Nova Scotia, of which the descrip- | there, has also most probably had a share in 
tion given by later writers answer to that) giving rise to that peculiar name. It is thus 
given by the ancient Northmen of Markland: | described by the same author: “ In crossing 
“the land is low in general ;” “the coast to|the sands of the cape, I noticed a singular 
the seaward being level and low, and the| mirage or deception. In Orleans, for in- 
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shores marked with white rocks ;” “ the land | stance, we seemed to be ascending at an angle 
is low with white sandy cliffs, particularly | of three or four degrees; nor was I convinced 
visible at sea ;” “ on the shore are some cliffs | that such was not the case, until turning about 
of exceedingly white sand."’ Here “level” cor-|I perceived that a similar ascent appeared in 
responds completely to the Icelandic “ slétt,” | the road just passed over. I shall not attempt 
“low to the seaward,” to the short expression | to explain this optical deception; but merely 
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remark, that it is probably of the same kind 
as that observed by Humboldt on the Pampas 
of Venezuela ; ‘ all around us,’ says he, ‘ the 
plains seemed to ascend toward the sky.” 
Thus we observe that the appellation given 
by the ancient Northmen to the three strands 
or tracts of coast, Nauset Beach, Chatham 


Vinland was situate at the distance of two! Beach, and Monomoy Beach, is remarkably 


appropriate. 

The great gulf stream, as it is called, which 
issues from the gulf of Mexico, and runs be- 
tween Florida, Cuba, and the Bahama isles, 
and so northwards in a direction parallel to 
the eastern coast of North America, and of 
which the channel in ancient times is said to 
have approached still nearer to the coast, 
occasions great currents precisely at this 
place, inasmuch as the peninsula of Barn- 
stable offers opposition to the stream, as it 
comes from the southward. The Straumfiodr 
of the ancient Northmen is supposed to be 
Buzzard’s Bay; and Straumey, Martha’s 
Vineyard; although the accounts of fhe many 
eggs found there would seem more precisely 
to correspond to the island which lies off the 
entrance of Vineyard Sound, and which at 
this day is for the same reason called Egg- 
island. 

Krossanes is probably Gurnet Point. It 
must have been somewhat to the northward 
of this that Karlsefne landed, when he saw 
the mountain range (the blue hills) which he 
considered as forming part of the same range 
that extends to the region where we recognise 
the place named Hop (i Hope.) 

The word hp, in Icelandic, may either de- 
note a small recess or bay formed by a river 
from the interior, falling intoan inlet from the 
sea, or the land bordering on such a bay. To 
this Mount Hope’s Bay, or Mont Haup’s Bay, 
as the Indians term it, corresponds, through 
which the Taunton river flows, and, by means 
of the very narrow yet navigable Pocasset 
river, meets the approaching water of the 
ocean at its exit at Seaconnet. It was at this 
Hope that Leifsbooths were situate, it was 
above it, and therefore most probably on the 
beautifully situate elevation called afterwards 
by the Indians Mont Haup, that Thorfinn 
Karlsefne erected his dwelling house. 

2, Climate and Soil. Concerning the cli- 
mate of the country, and the quality of the 
soil, and also concerning some of the pro- 
ductions, the ancient writings contain sundry 
illustrative remarks. The climate was so 
mild, that it appeared that cattle did not re- 
quire winter fodder, for there came no snow, 
and the grass was but slightly withered. 
Warden uses similar expressions respecting 
this region: “ La température est si douce 
que la végétation soufire rarement du froid 
ou de la sécheresse. On !’appelle le paradis 














de l’Amerique, parce qu’elle l’emporte sur les 
autres lieux par sa situation, son sol et son 
climat.” “An excursion from Taunton. to 
Newport, Rhode Island, down Taunton river 
and Mount Hope bay, conducts the traveller 
among scenery of great beauty and loveli- 
ness,” says Hitchcock, and when he adds 
that the beautiful appearance of the country 
“and the interesting historical associations 
connected with that region, conspire to keep 
the attention alive, and to gratify the taste,” 
he will find that this last remark is applicable 
to the times much more remote than he 
thought of, when he gave expression to the 
above sentiment. 

A country of such a nature might well de- 
serve the appellation of “ The Good,” which 
was the epithet the ancient Northmen be- 
stowed on it; especially as it yielded produc- 
tions whereon they set a high value, and of 
which their colder native land was for the 
most part destitute. 

3. Produce and Natural History. Vines 
grew there spontaneously; a circumstance 
which Adam of Bremen—a foreign writer of 
the same (that is of the eleventh) century— 
mentions that he had learned, not from con- 
jecture, but from authentic accounts fur- 
nished by Danes. As his authority on this 
occasion he cites the Danish king, Sveyn 
Estrithson, a nephew of Canute the Great. 
It is well known that vines still grow in that 
region reat abundance. 

Spontaneously growing wheat (sjalfsdnir 
hveitiakrar). At the subsequent arrival of 
the Europeans, maize was found growing 
here, or Indian corn as it is called, which the 
natives reaped without having sowed, and 
preserved in holes in the earth, and which 
constituted one of their most valuable articles 
of food. Honeydew was found on the island 
which lies off it, as is also still the case. 

Mazer (mausur), a species of wood of re- 
markable beauty, probably a species of the 
Acer rubrum, or Acer saccharinum, which 
grows here, and which is called “ bird’s eye,” 
or “curled maple.” Wood for building was 
also obtained here. 

A great number of forest animals of all 
kinds. It is understood that the Indians 
chose this region in preference for their 
abode, chiefly on account of the excellent 
hunting. Nowadays the forests are for the 
most part, cut down, and the animals have 
withdrawn to the interior and woodland re- 
gions. From the natives the Northmen 
bought squirrel skins, sables, and all kinds of 
peltries, which are still to be found in abun- 
dance in this district. 

Eyderducks and other birds were found in 
great numbers on the adjacent islands, as is 
also at present the case, on which account 
some of them have the name of Egg-islands. 

Every river was full of fish, among which 
are mentioned excellent salmon. On the) 
coast was also caught a great quantity of 
fish. The Northmen dug ditches along the 
shore, within the high water mark, and when 
the tide receded they found halibuts in the 
ditches. On the coast they also caught 

whales, and among these the reidr (Balana 













this region, it is stated that “all the rivers| illustrious Icelandic sage, Are Frode, the 
are full of fish,” and of the waters in that/| first compiler of the Landnama, who was him- 
neighbourhood it is said “ 1] y a une grande| self a descendant in the fourth degree from 
abondance de poissons de presque toutes les| Are Marson, states on this subject, that his 
especes.” Salmon may be mentioned as one | uncle, Thorkcll Gellerson (whose testimony 
of these. Not long ago, the whale fishery | he on another occasion declares to be worthy 
was in that very region an important branch | of all credit) had been informed by Icelanders, 
of industry ; especially for the inhabitants of| who had their information from Thorfinn Si- 
the adjacent islands. Very possibly the ad-| gurdson, earl of Orkney, that Are had been 
jacent Whale rock has its name from the|recognised in Hvitramannaland, and could 
same circumstance. . |mot get away from thence, but was there held 
4. Astronomical Evidence. Besides the|in high respect. This statement therefore 
nautical and geographical statements, one of| shows, that in those times there was an occa- 
the ancient writings has preserved an astro-| sional intercourse between the western Eu- 
nomical notice, where it is said, that the days| ropean countries (the Orkneys and Ireland) 
there were of more equal length than in Ice-| and this part of America. 
land or Greenland; that on the shortest day (To be continued.) 
the sun rose at half past seven o’clock, and ed 
set at half past four; which makes the shortest 
day nine hours. ‘This astronomical observa- 
tion gives for the place 41° 21’ 10". We 
thus see that this statement corresponds ex- 
actly with the other data, and indicates pre- 
cisely the same region. 














For “ The Friend.” 
CHEROKEE WRONGS. 


Letter from John Ross, the principal chief of 
the Cherokee nation, to a gentleman of 
Philadelphia. 

(Continued from page 132.) 

The principal resolutions consequent upon 
these explanations are the following :-— 

“Whereas, an instrument has been read 
and interpreted to us, purporting to be a 
treaty made at New Echota, on the 29th of 
December, 1835, by the Reverend John F. 
Schermerhorn, commissioner of the United 
States, and the chiefs, head men, and people 
of the Cherokee tribe of Indians, ratified by 
the senate and approved by the president of 
the United States ;—and whereas, by the pro- 
visions of this instrument all the lands of the 
Cherokees are ceded to the United States; 
the private improvements and possessions of 
individuals unjustly alienated from their right- 
ful owners; the rights of the Cherokees as 
freemen wrested from the guardianship of 
their legitimate representatives; and the ma- 
nagement of their affairs placed in the hands 
of individuals without responsibility, and un- 
der the control of officers of the United States 
government :—and whereas the makers of 
said compact, who are represented as acting 
on the part of the Cherokees, and who assume 
the style of chiefs and head men, hold no 
such title or designation from the Cherokees, 
nor have they received authority from the 
nation to form said instrument. 

* Resolved, therefore, by the chiefs, na- 
tional committee, and council, and the people 
of the Cherokee nation in general council as- 
sembled, that the said instrument is null and 
void, and can never in justice be enforced up- 
on our nation; and we do hereby solemnly 
disclaim and utterly reject said instrument, 


DISCOVERIES OF MORE SOUTHERN REGIONS. 


The party sent by Thorwald Ericson in 
the year 1003 from Leifsbooths to explore 
the southern coasts, employed from four to 
five months in the expedition; they therefore 
most likely examined the coasts of Connecti- 
cut and New York, probably also those of 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. The 
description of this range of coast is accurate. 

Are Marson’s sojourn in Great Ireland. In 
those times the Esquimaux inhabited more 
southerly regions than they do now a-days. 
This is both evident from the ancient ac- 
counts, and seems besides to gain corrobora- 
tion from the skeletons of ancient times, 
which have been dug up in regions even 
more southerly than those in question, a cir- 
cumstance which, however, merits a more 
accurate examination. In the neighbourhood 
of Vineland, opposite the country inhabited 
by the Esquimaux, there dwelled, according 
to their reports, people who wore white 
dresses, and had poles borne before them on 
which were fastened lappets, and who shouted 
with a loud voice. This country was supposed 
to be Hvitramannaland as it was called (the 
land of the white men), otherwise called 
Irland it mikla (Great Ireland), being prob- 
ably that part of the coast of North America 
which extends southward from Chesapeake 
bay, including North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida.. Among the Shawanese 
Indians, who some years ago emigrated from 
Florida, and are now settled in Ohio, there is 
preserved a tradition which seems of import-| in its principles and all its provisions. 
ance here, viz. that Florida was once in-| ‘ Resolved, That a respectful memorial to 
habited by white people who were in posses-| the government of the United States, be pre- 
sion of iron implements. Judging from the! pared on behalf of the Cherokee people, pray- 
ancient accounts, this must have been an Irish ing that the said instrument be set aside as a 
Christian people, who previous to the year/fraud upon the government of the United 
1000 were settled in this region. The power- | States, and an act of oppression on the Che- 
ful chieftain Are Marson, of Reykianes, in| rokee people. 

Iceland, was, in the year 983, driven thither| ‘ Resolved, That a delegation be invested 
by storms, and was there baptised. The first| with full powers to represent the Cherokee 
author of this account was his cotemporary | people before the government of the United 
Rafa, surnamed the Limerick-trader, he hav- | States, to enter into arrangements for the final 


physalus). In the modern descriptions of ing long resided at Limerick, in Ireland. The | adjustment of all their existing difficulties: and 
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it was at the same time determined, as no 
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theless, I was advised not to appear at the 
council. To this intimation I replied, that 1 
could not allow myself to be deterred from 
the plain course of duty, and that as I had 
nothing to conceal, I had nothing to fear. 
The council met on the 8th of December, 
1836, and we attended. No impediment was 
thrown in our way, and we heard no more of 
the order. Among the resolutions adopted 
at this council were the following :— 

“That the course adopted by the general 
council of the Cherokee nation east, in regard 
to the instrument aforesaid (the pretended 
treaty) is hereby approved, and inasmuch as 
said instrument is equally objectionable to 
us, and will in its enforcement also affect our 
best interests and happiness, 

“ Resolved, That a delegation be and here- 
by are appointed to represent the Cherokee 
nation west, before the government of the 
United States, and to co-operate with the 
delegation from the east of the Mississippi, in 
their exertions to procure the rescinding of 
the aforesaid instrument; and also with full 
powers to unite with the delegation aforesaid 
in any treaty arrangement which they may 
enter into with the government of the United 
States for the final adjustment of the Che- 
rokee difficulties, and to promote the advance- 
ment of the best interests and happiness of 
the whole Cherokee people, and to do all 
things touching the affairs of the Cherokees 
west for their welfare.” 

We departed with the members appointed 
to serve upon this delegation, but the severity 
of the winter and the obstruction of our route 
by the ice in the rivers, prevented our arrival 
at Washington until the 9th of February, 
1837, within a month of the close of General 
Jackson’s presidency. We attempted to ob- 
tain access to the president, but we were de- 
nied an official interview with the president 
or the secretary. We then memorialised the 
senate, which memorial was presented, but 
owing to the press of business, no opportunity 
occurred for presenting that which we ad- 
dressed to the house. Copies of our corre- 
spondence with the department, and of our 
memorial, will be attached to this communi- 
cation, as will also other documents, which 


be, and they are hereby instructed to confer 
with the Cherokees west of the Mississippi, 
on the subject of their acting in concert with 
us, in efforts to procure the rescinding of said 
instrument, which in its provisions is calcu- 
lated to affect injuriously the interests and hap- 
piness of both parts of the Cherokee family. 

“ Resolved, That any irresponsible indivi- 
duals, assuming to themselves the power to 
act in the name of our nation, without the 
authority of the same first legitimately ob- 
tained, will be deemed guilty of infringing 
the prerogatives of the government and vio- 
lating the rights of the Cherokee people, who 
will assuredly never sanction such usurpation, 
nor acquiesce in the doings of such people. 

“ Resolved, That in the course we have 
adopted in reference to the instrument in 
question, no departure from the most respect- 
ful and friendly feelings towards the presi- 
dent, the government, and the people of the 
United States is contemplated ; but, on the 
contrary, our determination is to maintain 
and cultivate those friendly relations which 
have long subsisted between the government 
and people of the United States and our own 
nation.” 

In addition to the resolutions as here quoted, 


public business remained to be transacted, to 
waive the general annual council, which in 
course would have taken place a few days 
subsequently, (the second Monday in Octo- 
ber,) and thus avoid all pretence for charges 
of a disposition to keep up agitation by public 
meetings. The paper from which I have 
made the foregoing extract was signed by 
the chiefs, committee and council, and people 
to the number of about two thousand two 
hundred and fifty-five male adults. 

On the 22d of September, 1836, the chiefs, 
members of the national committee and coun- 
cil, wrote to General Wool, officially com- 
municating the proceedings of the meeting. 
They returned their thanks to him for the 
gentlemanly deportment of himself and the 
troops under his command on the council 
ground ; and they respectfully asked for the 
restoration of the guns previously surren- 
dered, under the impression that sufficient} shall be presently alluded to. In this memo- 
evidence must have been afforded him that| rial we exhibited an account of the treatment 
no reasonable grounds for their detention ex-| we had experienced, and urged our claims in 




















All, however, was in vain. It may be ob- 
served that our uppeal to the senate was 
necessarily presented eo Jate in the session 
that we could not have been fully heard, 
whatever disposition may have existed in that 
honourable body to give their full attention to 
our case. 

On the 4th of March Mr. Van Buren as- 
sumed the presidential chair. On the 16th 
of March we addressed the new president, 
stating to him fully our position and wishes, 
reviewing the circumstances which had oc- 
curred, and the hopes we entertained of re- 
ceiving redress at his hands. We entreated 
the president to examine for himself into the 
grounds upon which we rested our charge, 
that the document called a treaty was fraudu- 
lent, and equally an imposition upon the Uni- 
ted States and upon ourselves. We asked, 
* Will the government of the United States 
claim the right to enforce a contract thus as- 
sailed by the other nominal party to it? Will 
they refuse to examine into charges of such 
grave import? Will they act in matters so 
momentous, involving consequences so awful, 
without enquiry?” Such an enquiry we earn- 
estly courted, saying to the president, “ We 
do not arrogate to ourselves so high a stand- 
ing in your estimation as to authorise us to 
ask that you will rely implicitly upon our 
statements; but we have deceived ourselves 
most egregiously, if we have not presented to 
the consideration of the government sufficient 
grounds to induce hesitation and enquiry. 
You have at your command hundreds of indi- 
viduals to whom you may confide the duty of 
making the investigation which we solicit. 
Select such as you can implicitly believe, as- 
sociate with them but a single individual to 
be appointed by us to direct to the sources of 
information, and if we fail to establish the 
truth of our allegations, we shall no longer 
ask you to delay exercising your power in 
the enforcement of your rights. Should it, 
however, appear from such investigation that 
this instrument has been made without au- 
thority, that it meets with the almost unani- 
mous reprobation of our nation, that you have 
been deceived by false information, we cannot 
and we will not believe, that under its colour, 
and under the sanction of those principles of 
justice which impose an obligation faithfully 
to perform our contract8 and our promises, 


isted. I have not learned that the guns have} the most earnest and respectful manner. We we shall be forced to submit to its iniquitous 


even yet been returned to the owners. selected what we considered the strongest 

According to their instructions, the delega- | arguments in support of our application. We 
tion proceeded to Arkansas. ‘The principal | adverted to the extraordinary and inexplicable 
chief and authorities of the western Cherokees | change which had taken place in the mode * 
convened a council to assemble in eighteen| receiving us and our appeals. Among other 
days, at the council house at Tollunteeskey. | things we said, “‘ we have asked and we will | 
On calling at Fort Gibson we made known | reiterate the question—how have we offended! 
the objects of our visit to the agent, Governor | Show us in what manner we have, however 
Stokes. After passing a few days with some | unwittingly, inflicted upon you a wrong, you 
of my friends, I returned to Fort Gibson, and | shall yourselves be the judges of the extent 
was there privately apprised that an order|and manner of compensation; show us the 


provisions. 

We concluded our earnest supplication with 
three specific propositions,— 

First. That the president would enter into 
a negotiation with us, as the duly authorised 
and regularly accredited representatives of 


| the Cherokees in reference to every matter 


mutually interesting to the United States and 
the Cherokee nation. 

Second. ‘To have a full and impartial ex- 
amination of all means of information, for the 


had been received for the arrest of myself} offence which has awakened your feelings of| purpose of ascertaining whether the Cherokee 


and the other members of the delegation. It/ justice against us, and we will submit to that 
was said that we were to be prosecuted under | measure of punishment which you shall tell 
the intercourse act of 1834, an act in no man-|us we have merited. We canuot bring to our 
ner applicable to us, as Cherokees visiting| recollection any thing we have done or any 
Cherokees, its object being confined to in-| thing we have omitted, calculated to awaken 
truding citizens of the United States. Never-| your resentment against us.” 


nation, in conformity with its political institu- 
tions and forms, long recognised by the United 
States, ever authorised the execution of the 
instrument signed at New Echota, and the ad- 
ditional articles signed at Washington, or ever 
gave them their sanction and ratification ; or, 
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Third. That the instrument in question be | the constitution of the United States to give | no sufficient meneny: oa = — 
ird. That the ins al or rejection to|legal effect to a compact, which, until that make ne : a = _ 
now submitted for approv f th “Daitches was consummated, was inchoate and imper-| said treaty are therefore whe y 3 
eae See fect. But if no treaty had in fact ever been| ‘‘ And whereas the United States are - 
seg ge ication we received for | signed, if the instrument was in truth fraudu- | willing that difficulties we - 
ane wie ieee Poinsett, on the | lent or unauthorised, we are not aware that said nation which may _ ua a a 
eee, Gam. *. Wes onaliboat regarded the action of the senate could make that valid | intestine war, mone # : we — B 
snes Roeser effect all the| which before was void, could or = oe anes Seat: a ates — 

i i i i no , . : . 
stipulations of the anne sth asp = et tee a this cena be true to| full extent of the nie making -_ or 
cause it had been exe stitution sades a| the extent it has been pressed, the Cherokee | and for a just ae mene. semeiions ves 
an euaer at th ena now | nation, or even their self-constituted repre- | being the policy o _ . = - igi 
full nee it Se ates aunts be con- | sentatives, need never have been — or son eed _ re : - re ne 
oe : Thi ir si 2s obtained. The president him- 1 justly ¢ eae-s 
rena ae taal np ies ei ao colt ‘Gamat ‘his own mere aa dictate | relative pase of the eoere gen ree 
being ape case, ba.8 id ot be entertained, | the terms of a treaty to the senate, and by| Such was t on ns s ‘ - a 
third propositions cou = an admission that | the ratification of that body it becomes bind- | January 24th, 1826: the firs oie oo 
ae — ha % Th nswer to the | ing upon all who never saw or assented to it. declared the previous _— to . no 
the treaty was incomplete. in ised a candid} Fourth. But this doctrine, which we can-| void to every intent a purpose . 1a — 
first proposition, we were _— should sug- | didly confess to be beyond our comprehension, | and every right and : - oe swe tr 
eee = ae natongee og or in contra- | does not seem to our feeble intellects to have | same is hereby cance ms = — = ei 
gest, if not inconsistent, ti os ‘: enforce the| any bearing upon the question. For surely,| These were pene _ _ w ee 
— of, - —— rotested. if the president and senate are empowered to| were familiar, and we a fe Me — cc 
bie gp en * pe eb : Poinsett to say, | negotiate and make our treaties for us, with-| what had occurred since t - I i Dauiie 

> e codes ak hic aueieechian every out our assent or knowledge, it does not seem | vent a similar — cm ean re 
that in accordance ie 2 Fe very clear how this power, in this particular | not similar only, — € case _ foo 
ara hses te iss, however, at| so unlimited, can be prevented from at least | peratively demande non anes oo 
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of superior power. 
be called by their right names. 

We distinctly disavow all thoughts, all de- 
sire, to gratify any feelings of resentment. 
That possessions acquired, and objects at- 
tained by unjust and unrighteous means, will, 
sooner or later, prove a curse to those who 
have thus sought them, is a truth we have 
been taught by that holy religion which was 
brought to us by our white brethren. Years, 
nay centuries, may elapse before the punish- 
ment may follow the offence, but the volume 
of history and the sacred Bible assure us, 
that the period will certainly arrive. We 
would with Christian sympathy labour to 
avert the wrath of Heaven from the United 
States, by imploring your government to 
be just. The first of your ancestors who 
visited as strangers the land of the Indian, 
professed to be apostles of Christ, and to be 
attracted by a desire to extend the blessings 
of his religion to the ignorant native. Thou- 
sands among you still proclaim the same 
noble and generous interest in our welfare ; 
but will the untutored savage believe the 
white inan’s professions, when he feels that 
by his practices he has become an outcast 
and an exile? Can he repose with confidence 
in the declarations of philanthropy and uni- 


highest—on earth peace, good will to men.” 


They are among the things that God hath 
joined, and let no man put them asunder. It 
was remarked that their origin is the same. 
But we hesitate not to recognise that of reli- 
gion as divine. This granted, the inference 
is irresistible, that pure morality originates 
from the same source. But whence this in- 
ference? From the same pages that contain 
the records of our holy religion. 
explicit language of revelation. Almost every 
page of the New Testament declares it. Mo- 


rality is there acknowledged as the sister of 
For throughout, it is confessed that 


religion. 
“he that loveth God, loveth his brother also” 


—that the love of the Father, and of our 


brethren, are naturally and intimately con- 
nected. The above and numerous parallel 
passages, include in a general and very com- 
prehensive term (“’ayawn,”’ which may be 
translated either love, charity, good will, be- 


nevolence, &c.) the foundation of many of our 


duties to our fellow-men. The perfect system 
of morality alluded to, as having its founda- 


tion in Scripture, is not a part of the legal 


dispensation. It is comprised in the com- 
plete and all-adequate gift of the gospel. 
Though many moral duties, originally en- 


versal charity, when he sees the professors of | forced in the government of a chosen people, 


the religion which he is invited to embrace, 
the foremost in acts of oppression and of out- 
rage ? 

Most sincerely and ardently do we pray 
that the noble example of William Penn may 
be more generally followed, and that the rich 
rewards which attended his exertions may be 
showered upon the heads of those who, like 
him, never outraged the rights or despoiled 
the property of the Indian. To such, among 
their highest earthly comforts, and among 
the assurances of still higher enjoyments 
hereafter, will be the blessing and prayer of 
the friendless native. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Most respectfully, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Jno. Ross. 


For “ The Friend.” 
MORALITY AND RELIGION. 
Morality is thus distinguished from religion. 
The former embraces our duties to our fellow- 
men, the latter our obligations to our Creator. 


In saying that the one is thus distinguished |to mind its opposite. 
from the other, it is not meant to imply that| associate in our minds at once the heat of 
hile| summer and the cold of winter. 


they are disconnected—far otherwise. 
in a certain sense they are, from the nature of 
the objects involved, distinct, their origin, 
their authority, is identical—divine. They 
differ not in the spirit of their requisitions, 
but in the objects to which they have refer- 
ence. However man’s wisdom may have ob- 
scured the origin of moral requirements, and, 
rejecting the still influence of truth, however 
proudly he may assume the responsibility of 
inventing “systems of moral duty,” his la- 
bour is worse than gratuitous; it is officious 
—intermeddling with the prerogatives of a 
higher power—it is in reality questioning the 
complete adaptation to every human necessity 
of that perfect system of universal benevo- 

















| 


are still obligatory upon us—yet it is to be 


remarked, that the full “ sunshine of the gos- 
pel day” reveals to us far more. 


pensation does not at all recognise. It opens 
to our view and offers for our acceptance, 
nay, enforces upon us, if we would be its dis- 
ciples, many a comprehensive and “new 
commandment.” The foundation then of the 
Christian’s morality, is the Christian Scrip- 
tures. While this latter authority re-enforces 
many of the ancient commands, where expli- 
cit declaration is omitted, it shows by its 
genius and spirit what is abrogated, and what 
is recognised as binding upon Christians. A 
distinguishing superiority of the gospel over 
the law, is an increased effusion of the Spirit, 
which is able to direct not only in reference 
to religious duty, but to “lead and guide into 
all truth.” Its author declares “my grace 
is sufficient for thee.” 


One of the conditions under which the 
principle of association operates, is by sug- 
gesting contraries—one circumstance brings 
Thus by contrast we 


The blaze 
and bustle of noon suggests the darkness and 
silence of midnight. So, in considering the 
present subject, and viewing the perfect moral 


code which “ these last days” unfold, I could | 


but contrast it with the moral darkness that 
overhung antiquity. 
nations,” the cradle of science and literature, 
so renowned that even Moses was said to be 
“ Jearned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
—and Greece, classic Greece, on whose sons 
fell the mantle that Egypt had lost, who next 
became heirs of the empire of letters, on 
whose shores were kindled anew the light of 


whose learning was of the same high origin 


This is the 


It reveals 
to us numerous duties, which the Mosaic dis- 














—after all their investigation of nature, with 
all their skill in science, and attainments in 
letters, were unable to frame a perfect system 
of morals. The sentiments and language of 
Beattie are excellent on this topic. ‘“ All 
the genius and learning of the heathen world; 
all the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, 
and Aristotle, had never been able to produce 
such a system of moral duty, as is to be found 
in the New Testament. Compared, indeed, 
with this, all other moral and theological 
wisdom, 

“ Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows.” 
As a divine revelation (no doubt well suited 
to its purpose) was, in the course of time, 
granted to a “ peculiar people ;” the attentive 
student of history cannot but observe that this 
exerted a powerful and most beneficial influ- 
ence upon the nation to whom it was dispens- 
ed. And was it not this dispensation (in part 
moral) that mainly constituted their peculiar- 
ity? Indeed, so great was the difference be- 
tween the state of society among the ancient 
Jews, and that of the world at large, that the 
nations of the earth beheld with astonishment 
and envy their divine pre-eminence. ‘Their 
state may, with advantage, be contrasted with 
the ancient world beside, and on enquiry after 
this advantage and wherein it consisted, we 
may safely acknowledge that they had ** much 
every way; chiefly because unto them were 
committed the oracles of God.” Revelation 
is the only foundation on which any consistent 
moral system can rest. And especially by 
| the Christian moralist, must the “ communi- 
}cated will of God” be acknowledged the 
basis. 
| If then, viewing mankind in these several 
states, we observe that the partial revelation 
to the Israelites was operative in reforming 
| their manners and morals, and that the ten- 
| dency and effect of the complete revelation of 
|the gospel is yet more to enlighten us on the 
|subject of our duty to our fellow men, can 
|we resist the conviction that morality has ac- 

companied religion, that it is connected with 
|it, that its standard has been high, in propor- 
tion to the purity and perfection of the sys- 
tem of religion prevalent, and that their 
| authority is identical—divine. ‘The same au- 
\thority that declares, “thou shalt love the 
| Lord thy God with all thy heart,” requires 
that we “love our neighbour.” ‘These re- 
marks were commenced with a view to invite 
the attention of the readers of ‘“ The Friend” 
to an excellent work on the subject of mora- 
lity, which, in addition to other recommen- 
| dations, was prepared by a member of our 
|religious Society. The standard of moral 
| duty which the writer assumes is high—“ the 
|expressed will of God,”—* the style is neat, 
| the method clear, and argument exact.” In 





Thus, the “ mother of! short, the volume has recommendations which 





cannot fail to induce every benevolent mind 


| that studies it, to wish that its principles and 
| its spirit were universally prevalent. 
to Jonathan Dymond’s “ Moral Essays.” 


I allude 


As particularly appropriate, and well adapt- 


} 
led to the times, I should be pleased to see the 


short chapter on Slavery, or even a portion 


science and literature—and imperial Rome, | of it, transferred to the columns of “ The 


Friend.” Epsiton. 





142 THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 
MANUSCRIPT OF MARY PENINGTON. 


to conclude, that though the Lord and his 
truth was, yet, that it was made known 
(Coutinued from page 127.) unto none upon earth: and I determined no 
To resume the narrative of her own life,| more to enquire, or look after him, for it was 
which was dropped at the period of her| in vain to seek him, for he could not be found 
daughter’s birth, in reference to the baptism | in all the things I had met withal ; and so, for 
of whom she goes on to say,— some time, took no notice of religion, but 
“Those who were accounted able minis-| minded recreation (as it is called) and went 
ters,,and such as I formerly delighted to} into many excesses and vanities, as foolish 
hear, were sent to persuade me; but I could} mirth, carding, dancing, and singing. I fre- 
not do it, and be clear. Through this I | quented music meetings, and made vain visits 
waded, after some time. But, soon after, I | where there was jovial eatings and drinkings, 
went from the simplicity into notions; I | tosatisfy the extravagant appetites; I delight- 
changed my ways often, and ran from one/ed in what would please the vain mind, and 
notion to another, not finding satisfaction,| with curiosities, and with that which was to 
nor assurance that I should obtain what my | satisfy the lust of the eye, the pride of life, 
soul desired, in the several ways which I|and the lust of the flesh, and frequenting 
sought after satisfaction in. I was weary of| places of pleasure, where vain persons re- 
prayers and such like exercises, not finding | sorted, to show themselves, and to see others, 
acceptation with God, nor could I lift my|in the like excess of folly in apparel, in rid- 
hands without doubting, nor call God, Father.| ing about from place to place, in the airy 
In this state, and for this cause, I gave over| mind. But in the midst of all this, my heart 
all exercises of religion in my family, and in| was constantly sad, and pained beyond ex- 
private, with much grief; for my delight was| pression. After such follies, I did retire from 
in being exercised in something of religion. | all people, for days, and was in much trouble, 
I left not these things in a loose mind, as some | and to all this excess and folly, I was not 
judged that abode in them, for had I found | hurried by being captivated with those things, 
that I did perform what the Lord required,| having not found what I seeked for in reli- 
and was well pleased with me in it, 1 could| gion, nor what I longed after; and would 
have gladly continued in them; I being zeal- | often say within myself, ‘ what is all this to 
ously affected, in the several things that/me? I could easily leave all this, for it hath 
were accounted duties—a zealous Sabbath | not my heart; I do this, because I am weary, 
keeper, (as I have before expressed,) and in|and know not what to do. It is not my de- 
fasting, and praying in private, rarely less|light. It hath not power over me. I had 
than three times a day, sometimes oftener, a| rather serve the Lord, if I could indeed feel 
daily hearer of sermons upon all occasions,|that which performeth acceptably to the 
both lectures, and fasts, and thanksgivings. | Lord.’ 
Most of my time, in the day, was spent in| “In this restless, distressed state, I would 
reading Scripture, praying, or hearing, or|often retire into the country, without any 
such like. I durst not go into my bed till [| company, saving my dear child G. S. and 
had prayed, and I durst not pray till I had| her maid; and [ would spend many hours in 
read Scripture, and felt my heart warmed |the day bemoaning myself, in that I desired 
thereby, or by meditation. I had so great aj the knowledge of the truth, but was still de- 
















zeal and delight in the exercise of religion, 
that, when I questioned not but it was my duty, 
I have sought, oftentimes, in the day, remote 
places, as the fields, the gardens, the out 


ceived and fell in with some deceitful notion, 
or other, that wounded me, and left me with- 
out any clearness or certainty. 

“Thus, not knowing what to turn to, or 





houses, when I could not be private in the| rather believing that there was nothing mani- 
house ; and I was so vehement in prayer, that | fested since the apostle’s days, that was true 
I chose the most remote places to pray in,| religion; so 1 would often express, that I 
that I might not be heard to pray; and could | knew nothing to be so certainly of God as 
not but be loud in the earnest pouring out of|I could shed my blood in the defence of it. 
my soul. Oh! this was not parted with, but | One day, by accident, going through the city 
because I found it polluted, and my rest must | from a country house, I could not pass through 
not be there. the crowd, (it being the day wherein the lord 

“‘T then had my conversation much among | mayor was sworn,) but was forced to go into 
the people of no religion, being ashamed to|a house till it was over; I being burthened 
be counted religious, and to do any thing that | with the vanity of their show, said to a pro- 
was called so; finding my heart not with the| fessor that stood before me, ‘ What benefit 
appearance held forth; and I began to loathe | have we by all this bloodshed, and Charles’s 
whatever profession any one made, and | being kept out of the nation? He answered, 
thought in my mind that the professors of| none that he knew of, saving the enjoyment 
every sort were worse than the profane; they | of their religion. Towhich I replied, ‘ That 
boasted so much of what I knew they had not | is a benefit to you who have a religion, to be 
attained; I being zealous of whatever they | protected in the exercise of it, but it is none 
pretended to, and could not find purging of|to me.’ Here I must mention a state I then 
hearts nor an answer from the Lord of accep-| knew, notwithstanding all my darkness and 
tation. In this restless state I let in every | distress, about religion; which was, in no- 
sort of notion, that rose in that day, and, for | thing to be careful, but in all things to let my 
a time, applied myself to get out of them| request be known in sighings, and in groans; 
whatever I could find; but still sorrow and|for that help, I frequently had in the most 
trouble was the end of all; as I was ready | confused, disquieted estate I ever knew, and 


trust in the Lord was so richly given to me 
(in that day when I durst not own myself to 
have any religion I could call true) as is won- 
derful to take notice of: for if I were to do 
any outward thing, that concerned my condi- 
tion in this world, I never contrived; but re- 
tired to see what the day would bring forth, 
and so waited, and as things were offered to 
me, closed with them, if I felt my heart an- 
swer it; and be it more or less of concern, I 
believed things should be offered to me, which 
I should embrace ; and so enquired after no 
accommodation of that kind: but in all things 
else, [was] in a dissatisfied, hurried condition, 
as being neither night nor day with me. I 
could with anguish of spirit cry to the Lord, 
‘If I may not come to thee as a child, be- 
eause I have not the spirit of son-ship, yet 
thou art my Creator, as the beasts that have 
their food from thee ; and if thou art unac- 
cessible in thy own glory, yet I must have 
help where it is to be had, Thou only having 
power over metohelpme.’ Oh! the distress 
I felt in this time, having never dared to 
kneel down at going to prayers for years, be- 
cause I could not call God, Father, in truth ; 
and I[ durst not mock, or be formal in the 
thing. 

Sometimes I should be melted into tears, 
and inexpressible tenderness ; but not know- 
ing what it was from, and being ready to 
judge all religion, I thought it was some in- 
fluence from the planets, that governed this 
body ; and so I was sometimes hard, and 
sometimes tender, as under such and such a 
planet; but durst not own any thing in me 
being of God, or that I felt any influence of 
his spirit, on my heart; but was like the 
parched heath for rain, and like the hunted 
hart for water, so great was my thirst after 
that which I did not believe was near.” In 
this state, her mind being almost constantly 
exercised about religion, she had a dream 
which appears to have made a deep impres- 
sion upon her, to have contributed in some 
degree to her withdrawal from those with 
whom she was associated, and at length to 
her union with the Society of Friends; of 
whom at that time, and for several years after, 
she had no knowledge. 

She thought that she was sitting alone, re- 
tired, and sad, and that as she was sitting, 
she heard a very great noise of mingled 
voices, some lamenting, as in great distress, 
others shouting in triumph. It was said that 
Christ had come. She remained quiet, and 
in a state of reverent fear, being restrained 
from joining in the tumult. Presently, it was 
manifested to her that this noisy multitude 
were deceived. She continued calm, and 
lowly until the uproar subsided, and all was 
hushed. Then some one told her, “‘ Christ 
is come indeed,” and “ the Bride the Lamb’s 
wife.” At this her heart leaped with joy, and 
she rose to meet him, but was checked, and 
commanded, “not to be hasty, but soberly 
wait} and then, come coolly and softly” to his 
presence. She did so, and stood trembling 
at a distance and durst not go near him, for 
it was said to her, “ stay, and see whether 
he own thee, and take thee to be such a one 
as thou lookest upon thyself to be.” He was 
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and bearing were expressive of great sweet- 
ness and loveliness. He noticed with particu- 
lar marks of regard, several of those in the 
assetnbly, who were aged and whose appear- 
ance was very contemptible and mean, with- 
out wisdom or beauty. At length, he called 
upon her to approach. She obeyed with glad- 
ness, yet “lowly and trembling, and with 
great weightiness and dread.” She also be- 
held the Lamb’s wife, “her image fully an- 
swering his,” being of a grave countenance, 
simple in attire and of a lovely form. 

Then seeing one among the people whom 
she knew, and who like herself, had been 
“much tossed, in many ways, yet pressing 
after the life,” she addressed him to this pur- 

se. ‘ Seeing that Christ has indeed come, 
and few know it; and that those who in the 
confusion mourned and rejoiced, knew it not, 
but Christ is hid from them, let us dwell with 
Christ, and enjoy him from those who look 
for him in that in which they cannot find 
him.” 

She here states, that several years after 
this, she had another dream, but does not 
mention the purport of it. 

The narrative then proceeds :—* In this 
condition that I mentioned, (of my wearied 
seeking and not finding) I married my dear 
husband, Isaac Penington: [It was about the 
year 1654.] My love was drawn to him be- 
cause I found he saw the deceit of all notions ; 
and lay as one that refused to be comforted, 
by any appearance of religion, until he came 
to His temple who is Truth and no lie. All 
things that had the appearance of religion, 
were very manifest to him, so that he was 
sick and weary of all that appeared; and in 
this my heart cleaved to him, and a desire was 
in me to be serviceable to him, in this his 
desolate condition ; for he was alone and mi- 
serable in this world: and I gave up much to 
be a companion to him in his suffering. But, 
oh! the groans and cries in secret that was 
in me, that I might be visited of the Lord, 
with the knowledge of his way, and that my 
foot was but set in the way, before I went 
hence ; though I might never walk in it to 
my joy or peace; but that I might know my- 
self in the way, or turned to it. 
all my time was spent in sorrow or exercise, 
I resolved in my heart I never would go 
back to those things I had left, as having 


discovered death and darkness to be there ;| 


but would be without a religion, till the Lord 
manifestly taught me one. Many times by 


myself I should reason thus, ‘ Why should [| 


not know the way of life? for if the Lord 
should give me al! the world, it would not 
satisfy me; nay, I should cry out, I am mi- 
serable with it all. 
I have had a sense is to be had, that I desire, 


and can only be satisfied with.’ 
(To be continued.) 





First Annual Report of the [New York] 
Association for the Benefit of Coloured 
Orphans. 

Amid the various charitable institutions 
with which our city abounds, the Coloured 

Orphan appears to have been neglected, until 


Although | 





It is to be in that, which | 





the autumn of 1836, when an attempt was 
made to extend some relief to this destitute 
part of our population, and resulted, ere the 
close of the year, in the formation of an as- 
sociation for their relief. 

It was the design of all interested to esta- 
blish the society on the basis of enlarged 
Christian charity, without sectarianism or 
party spirit, and entirely independent of the 
exciting questions that have lately agitated 
the public mind, in relation to the coloured 
race. When it is remembered that three 
asylums for white children are liberally sup- 
ported in this city, and that there still remain- 
ed a ciass excluded from a share in their 
benefits, with souls to be saved, minds to be 
improved, and characters to be trained to 
virtue and usefulness, can any for a moment 
doubt the necessity for establishing such an 
institution ? 

One year has now elapsed since the society 
was organised, and it becomes the duty of the 
managers to render an account of their pro- 
ceedings, in doing which they can truly say 
that their efforts have not been unblessed by 
Him who has said, “ Leave thy fatherless 
children, I will preserve them alive,”—and 
his gracious providence has never ceased to 
smile upon their feeble endeavours. 

The concurrence of many persons of wis- 
dom and benevolence in the expediency of the 
undertaking, and a number of very liberal 
donations and subscriptions, enabled the as- 
sociation to prosecute their plans, and during 
the winter an attempt was made to hire a 
house for the accominodation of the orphans. 
Such, however, was the force of prejudice, 
that no dwelling could be obtained for the 
purpose, and, thus situated, it became neces- 
sary to purchase. A suitable building was 
eventually procured, in Twelfth street, near 
the Sixth Avenue, for the sum of nine thou- 
sand dollars. The trustees of the residuary 
estate of the late Lindley Murray granted 
one thousand dollars towards this purchase, 
which enabled the association to complete a 
payment of three thousand dollars: allowing 
six thousand to remain on mortgage. This, 
while it laid the foundation of the institution, 
completely exhausted its funds, and the asylum 
opened, at a time of great pecuniary pressure, 
with an exhausted treasury. 

Notwithstanding these adverse circum. 
stances, the managers ventured to admit a 
few children, and engaged a person to take 
charge of them. Donations of furniture, pro- 
visions, &c., were liberally supplied; and up 
to this moment, “ The barrel of meal has not 
wasted, nor the cruise of oil failed, in their 
humble househo!d.” 

A promise of five hundred dollars towards 





education, from the Manumission Society, | 
($375 of which amount has been received,) 
authorised the formation of a school, which 
should extend its benefits to coloured children 
indiscriminately. During the summer the 
day school contained nearly forty children, 
but since that time the establishment of two 
other schools in the neighbourhood has very 
materially diminished the attendance. 

The number of orphans has been gradually 
increased, and the managers now have it in 








their power to congratulate their benefactors. 
on having extended their fostering care to 
twenty-nine destitute children. Several of this 
number are half-orphans, who have been ad- 
mitted on the same terms required in the 
Half-Orphan Asylum. Most of them have 
been rescued from scenes of misery which 
can only be conceived by those who are ac- 
quainted with the extreme wretchedness and 
degradation of the lower class of our coloured 
population. A few were taken from the alms- 
house, with the cordial approbation of the 
commissioners, where they were found in 
circumstances under which the managers 
deemed themselves justifiable in admitting 
them into the asylum. It may not be impro- 
der to mention here, that coloured children 
do not participate in the excellent arrange- 
ments of the Long Island Farms, but are 
retained with the adults in the crowded build- 
ings at Bellevue. 

The persons employed at present in the 
asylum are a respectable coloured matron, a 
teacher, and an assistant in the family. The 
regulations of the house have been few and 
simple, calculated to inculcate a strict regard 
to cleanliness, order, and economy. The 
food has been plain and wholesome; and 
many of the children, who, on their admis- 
sion, presented a squalid and neglected ap- 
pearance, have assumed the aspect of health 
and cheerfulness ; and they have thus far been 
mercifully exempted from a single case of 
severe or dangerous illness. 

The board would here acknowledge the 
professional services of Dr. Macdonald, and 
his gratuitous attentions towards those of the 
little family that have needed the care of a 
physician. 

While thus presenting a brief outline of 
their proceedings, which they trust are but a 
prelude to more important results, they would 
gratefully acknowledge the generous patron- 
age of their friends, and the kind and judicious 
counsel and encouragement of the gentlemen 
who are advisers of the board. The infant 
institution has been sustained in a remarkable 
manner, through a period of great public 
embarrassment; and the moderate expendi- 
tures of the house, amounting to only two 
hundred and thirty-four dollars and three 
cents in seven months, is an evidence of the 
generous manner in which the necessary sup- 
plies of clothing, provisions, &c., have been 
furnished as occasion required. 

Encouraged by these indications of a fa- 
vouring Providence, they are prepared to 
persevere in the work they have attempted, 
confident that they will not be left without 
support in an undertaking which has such nu- 
merous and touching claims to the sympathy 
and favour of the public. 


For “ The Friend.” 
ON MUSIC. 


John Thorp, a valued minister of the So- 
ciety of Friends, of Manchester, England, 
the evening preceding his decease, related to 
his family, the following circumstance, which 
occurred in his youth, and which is not known 
that he had ever before communicated ; in- 
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THE FRIEND. 
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deed, he very rarely, even in his own family 
or with his most intimate friends, made him- 
self the subject of conversation: “ When a 
boy, about fourteen years of age, my attach- 
ment to music and singing was such, that 
when walking alone in the lanes and fields on 
an evening, I frequently gratified myself by 
singing aloud; and indulged therein, even | 
after my mind became uneasy with the prac- | 
tice, until, in one of my solitary evening 
walks, and when in the act of singing, I heard, 
as it were a voice distinctly say, ‘ If thou wilt 
discontinue that gratification, thou shalt be 
made partaker of a much more perfect har- | 
mony.’” Such was the powerful and convinc- 
ing effect of this solemn and awful communi- 
cation, that, he added, he never afterwards | 
indulged in the practice. In relating this 
short, and to those about him interesting 
anecdote of his early youth, he was towards | 
the latter part of it, considerably affected, 
and could not suppress his tears, which ap- 
peared as the tears of gratitude to God, at 
this remembrance of his very early merciful | 
visitation. After a short suspense of conver- | 
sation, he related the circumstance of Luke | 
Cock having been a great singer, prior to| 
joining the Society of Friends ; and that John | 
Richardson said of him, ‘ he was the greatest | 
singer in that part of the country, where he 
resided, and that he sung then the songs of 
Babylon, by the muddy waters thereof; but 
having drunk deep of the brooks of Shiloh, 
which run softly into the newly converted 





THE FRIEND. 


SECUND MONTH, 3, 1838. 


With alacrity we have complied with the 
request of one of our New York friends, to 
insert the “ First Annual Report of the As- 
sociation for the benefit of Coloured Orphans” 
in that city. Annexed to the report, are 
statements of annual subscriptions and dona- 
tions, as also donations in dry goods, provi- 
sions, furniture, &c.—These we have not 
given, but they evince a spirit which speaks 
well for the liberality and benevolence of our 
sister city, especially at a time of great pe- 
cuniary pressure. Established “ on the basis 
of enlarged Christian charity, without sec- 
tarianism or party spirit,” we accordingly find 
among the officers and in the list of contribu- 
tors, persons of different religious denomina- 
tions ; but it affords us pleasure to perceive 
among the names a considerable sprinkling 
of the members of our own religious Society, 
both male and female. ‘The institution fur- 
nishes a fitting and beautiful opening for the 
exercise of Christian philanthropy, and it has 
our cordial wishes for its prosperity. It is, 
however, obvious, that for its full expansion 
and success, a large accession to the funds 
will be required, and, in the words of our 
correspondent—it is to be hoped, that those 
who have “enough and to spare,” will re- 
member the Coloured Orphans. 


We are requested to mention that an in- 








soul, he could sing and rejoice in the Lord | 


Jesus Christ.”” Whilst communicating this 
anecdote, he continued much affected, and in 


tears, and his manner of relating it was most | 


impressive and solemn. He conversed cheer- 


the evening. The following day, being the 


30th of the ninth month, 1817, about five | 


teresting succession of Lectures, by J. Sim- 
mons, on Natural Philosophy, is in course of 
delivery at Friends’ Reading Rooms, Apple 
Tree Alley, on fifth day evenings, at half 


| 9 - 
fully with his family, during the remainder of | past seven o'clock. 


The annual meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 





o’clock in the afternoon, whilst sitting in his 
chair, he closed his eyes and quietly departed, 
aged seventy-five years, and a minister about 
forty years. 

Pleasant Valley, New York. 


For “ The Friend.” 
ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
ADDRESSED TO HER PARENTS. 


Rejoice with trembling, mourn with hope. 
B. Barton. 


| 
Saffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not. 


Loxe, xviii. 16. 


You did “ rejoice with trembling,” even when 
That beauteous bud of early promise bloom’d 
Amid your dearest ties to earth, and beams 
Of heavenly light its blossoming illumed. 


Dear as it was, with no forbidden hues 
Did Hope or Fancy paint futurity, 

Each wish, each bright anticipation closed 
With—* Jf its ripen’d bloom we ever see !” 


That passing bloom is o’er !—But, not to change, 
A blest assurance even now is given, 

That “ little children” lost to us on earth, 
A Saviour calls to * come” to him in heaven. 


Then mourn ye now with Hope, that He who called— 
In mercy called—your lovely babe away, 

Will lead you yet to join her spirit pure, 
ln the bright realms of everlasting day. 


Etta. 





Association of Friends in Philadelphia Quar- 
\terly Meeting, will be held on the evening of 
|second day, the fifth of next month, at seven 
io’clock, in the committee room, Arch street. 
|The members of both branches are invited to 
| attend. Natuan Krre, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 1 mo. 26th, 1838. 
A TEACHER is wanted to take charge of 
| Friends’ School, in Burlington, N. J., in the 
‘fourth month next. Apply to Cates Gas. 
| KILL, Rozsert Tuomas, Wau. W. Kine. 
Burlington, 1 mo. 19th, 1838. 


Agents Appointed. 
Henry H. Way, P. M., New Garden, 
Wayne county, Indiana. 


'| Charles Lippincott, Westchester, Pa. 


Maraziep, at Friends’ mecting house in Lowville, 
New York, on fourth day, the 10th ult., Samvex Hitt, 
ithe son of Zaccheus Hill, of Western, to Exizaperu 
Townsend, daughter of Thomas Townsend, of Low- 
| ville. 


| 








on fifth day, the 11th alt., at Friends’ meet- 
ing house, at Lee, New York, Samvuet Huxzert, of 
Boonville, to Minerva Brarpstey, daughter of Jus- 
tice Beardsley, of the same place. 


Diep, on the 11th ult., Amy Coates, relict of Samuel 
Coates, of this city, in the 73d year of her age, an 
elder of the Southern District Monthly Meeting. It 
was the privilege of this estimable woman to possess 





a mind of more than ordinary acuteness and vigour, 
and to have had it, from early life, directed to pur- 
suits of an elevating and refining character. Familiar 
from her youth with the works of the purest writers 
of the last age of English literature, and enjoying 
more than ordinary advantages in her social inter- 
course, it was her delight, as she felt it to be her duty, 
so to use the opportunities thus affurded her as to 
make them conduce to her own improvement and the 
instruction of those around her. So modest was she, 
and unobtrusive, that it was upon intimate personal 
intercourse alone that her social qualities were fully 
appreciated; but to her younger friends especially 
she endeared herself by her kindness, while she edi- 
fied them by her varied conversation. Of latter years 
she suffered much from physical infirmities, nor in 
the dispensations of Divine Providence were more 
severe afflictions wanting to purify her spirit and 
wean her from the world. It was under these trying 
circumstances, that the efficacy of her faith was 
tested, and if it be added that her cheerful acquies. 
cence in the Divine will became increasingly evident, 
the consolations of the gospel more precious to her, 
and her aspirations after heavenly things more ar- 
dent, let it be said to His praise who had chosen her 
in the furnace of affliction. Her life was indeed an 
illustration of the fulness of the gospel to every con- 
dition of this probationary being, and her deathbed 
was marked by that quietness and assurance which 
ure the fruits, as they are the certain evidence of faith 
in redeeming grace. “ Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me—thy rod and thy staff comfort 
me.” 





at his home, the 3lst of the twelfth month 
last, near Barnesville, Belmont county, Ohio, our be- 
loved friend Wituiam FLanner; to whom was given 
an excellent gift of the ministry of the gospel, having 
travelled much in the exercise thereof, both on this 
continent and in Europe, to the edification of the 
church and the advancement of the cause of his divine 
Master. Through the various trials that have recently 
agitated our Society he remained unshaken upon that 
| foundation which our worthy forefathers were gathered 
unto and settled upon, “even the foundation of the 
prophets and apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner stone.” Hence he was concerned for the 
faithful support of our religious testimonies, labouring 
in the exercise of his gift for the quiet settlement and 
upright walking of the members of our Society herein. 
fle was taken unwell the fore part of the tenth month 
last of a nervous and bilious affection, which became 
very afflictive. He divers times expressed his desire 
to be released, saying, “I long to depart and to be 
with Christ, which is far t etter,” looking in confiding 
hope, through the merits and mercy of our holy Re- 
deemer for the recompense of reward. When the lon 
desired period arrived that his wayworn and tribulated 
spirit was released from its earthly tenement, it was 
without sigh, groan, or struggle, and we doubt not has 
ascended to the mansions of everlasting rest, leaving 
the solemn comforting impression on our minds, 
“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth, yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow them.” 
suddenly, on the 26th of twelfth month, 1837, 
at his residence, Clinton, Duchess county, New York, 
Tuomas Sanps, aged 74 years, a worthy member of 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was endeared 
to a beloved family by the affectionate interest he took 
in promoting their comfort and welfare in every re- 
spect. He possessed a sound and discriminating mind, 
and was esteemed by his friends for his unassuming 
piety, and attachment to the cause of our holy Re- 
deemer, exhibiting in his life the practical effects of a 
firm belief in the doctrines and precepts of the gospel ; 
susceptible and sympathetic in his feelings, he was 
ever ready to alleviate the sufferings of the poor and 
the friendless, to whom he was a liberal benefactor; 
the value of his acts of kindness and charity was 
enhanced by the judicious and delicate manner in 
which they were performed. In reviewing the useful 
life of this dear Friend, his survivors have the consola- 
tion to believe that through the mercy of redeeming 
love his purified spirit is centred in everlasting peace. 
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